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680 BOOK REVIEWS. 

use than the abstract of Stevens on Evidence to be found in 
the last chapter of the author, we do not think that this chap- 
ter adds anything to the value of the work. 

A careful perusal of this work, will we think do much to 
disabuse the minds of the profession of law of the distrust so 
generally entertained by them of expert testimony on hand- 
writing. We commend the book to the careful perusal of the 
profession. M. D. Ewell. 

The Kent Law School of Chicago. 
July ii, 1894. 



"The Art of Winning Cases." By Henry Hardwicke, 
of the New York Bar. New York : Banks Bros. 1 894. 

The majority of law books deal with the law as a science. 
Most of them are very restricted in their scope, and cover only 
a very small section of the general subject. In the present 
volume the author has given us an exposition of the law as an 
art. He tells us not what the lawyer ought to know, but 
what he ought to do. In the 677 pages of which the book is 
composed he states a series of rules to guide the attorney in 
his preparation of a case, in the statement of it to a court and 
jury, in the examination and cross-examination of witnesses, 
and in the summing up of evidence preparatory to the securing 
of a verdict. The work concludes with an appendix contain- 
ing a number of well chosen selections from the speeches of 
the great masters of the art of advocacy. 

Books of this general character too often deal in obvious 
generalities instead of giving to the reader those specific and 
detailed rules and suggestions which afford real assistance to 
him in his work. From this fault the present volume, with 
the exception perhaps of a portion of the chapter entitled 
"Suggestions to Young Lawyers," is uncommonly free. As 
an illustration of the exceedingly practical and useful character 
of its suggestions, the following rules, selected at random, 
may be cited : An attorney in advance of trial should always 
cross-examine his own witnesses separately; he should never 
take his eye from a witness undergoing cross-examination on 
the stand ; he should examine a doubtful or dishonest witness 
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rapidly ; he should pursue the order of time in stating the 
testimony of witnesses to the jury; he should always go to 
trial with a brief of facts at hand as well as a brief of the law. 
In preparing this volume the author has drawn upon a very 
wide area for his materials, and in it he cites the examples of 
many eminent practitioners in support of the advice and the 
suggestions which he imparts. Thus he describes Rufus 
Choate's method of preparing cases for trial, states Scarlett's 
advice upon the opening of a case to the jury, and makes 
observations upon the systems followed by such advocates as 
David Paul Brown and Sergeant Ballantine in the cross-exami- 
nation of witnesses. References are also made to incidents 
which have occurred in famous trials, such as that of Queen 
Caroline, in order to illustrate points made by the author. 
On questions as to which the opinions of members of the pro- 
fession differ, for example as to whether it is better to cross- 
examine a hostile witness gently or harshly, the author gives 
the arguments which from time to time have been advanced 
upon both sides. At times, however, the author is given to 
propounding questions and difficulties to which he does not 
make any satisfactory answer. Thus, on page 152, he tells us 
that one of the most dangerous witnesses to deal with is the 
witness who does not remember, but he is silent as to the 
manner in which such a witness is to be successfully treated. 
There are parts of the book also which consist of little more 
than strings of stories or quotations, which however interesting 
in themselves are not woven into the thread of the subject 
dealt with by many observations on the part of the author. 
The object for which this book was written has, however, most 
certainly been attained; and there is probably not a single 
lawyer at the American bar of less than ten years standing 
who could not try a case much more effectively after reading 
the work than he could have done before reading it. 

Russell Duane. 



A Treatise on the Law of Building and Buildings; 
especially referring to Building Contracts, Leases, Ease- 
ments, and Liens, containing also various forms useful in 



